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of the fact that, had friendly guidance and a prescribed course of
reading been at my disposal, better results might have emerged
from my endeavours* On the other hand, this undirected explora-
tion undoubtedly helped, by showing me that the problems of life
were both many and varied, and it provided a background to all
my subsequent studies. It may thus have constituted a better
preparation for the work I was afterwards called upon to do, than
if I had ploughed a deeper furrow in a narrower field.
Among the books dealing with religion which greatly influenced
me during this formative period were Draper's The History of the
Conflict between Religion and Science, which, appearing in 1874, had
reached in ten years no less than eighteen editions, and The Intel-
lectual Development of Europe by the same author, which had been
published in London in 1864. Thomas Paine's The Age of
Reason I read, mainly because orthodox people said that it was the
most dangerous book in the world, and because the name of its
author was the target for their uninformed abuse. Theodore
Roosevelt at a later period described Paine as a * filthy little atheist,' *
who had lived the life of a drunkard and died screaming for mercy
from the God against whose Name he had blasphemed. The book
did not come up to my expectations. It was neither blasphemous
nor filthy. Moreover, Paine was not an atheist, but a devout
theist, and his criticism of the Bible was of a kind which intelligent
theologians of our own day would regard as moderate and old-
fashioned. The Life of Jesus by Renan (1863) and Strauss's
well-known work with the same title influenced me considerably,
as did Seeley's Ecce Homo, which in 1865 he had thought it prudent
to issue anonymously. William Howitt's History of Priestcraft
in all Ages and Nations also interested me, again because it was so
stoutly abused. One clerical magazine said that 'the author had
written himself Fiend on every page/ and 'Archdeacon Wilkins
of Nottingham (Howitt's native town), a pluralist recorded by
Howitt to have had eight livings, assailed him with proper wrath
as guilty of "devilishness,"' although the Athenaeum's verdict on
the book was that it was a ' splendid piece of eloquence and reminds
us a good deal of the prose of Milton.'2 I also read a good deal
of the current ephemeral literature dealing with religious and
scientific questions; the discussions between Huxley and Wace on
agnosticism, and the onesided controversy between Mr. Gladstone
1 Gouverneur Morris, p. 229,
8 J. M. Robertson, A History of Free thought in the Nineteenth Century, p. 78.